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For the Companion. 


ROCKLEDGE, OR DOWN BY THE SEA. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


PART I. 

[ stood in the front door looking out on the morning, 

and—would you believe it? I was so happy ae I 
couldn’t help hugging myself? 

It was at least two hours before breakfast, for the 
days were at their longest now; and every thing was 
fall of the fresh, warm, moist life of the June morning. 

The night had been stormy, with the strong winds 
that beat and raged in awful wrath down there on the 
shore, and that made me shrink and shiver under the 
bed covers whenever I woke up and heard the fierce 
damor of the winds driven in from the vast sea. 

But toward dawn they drew off their forces, to use 
Dane’s figure, who delights to deal in what papa play- 
fally calls “military metaphors,” and there was a royal 
sunrise, the great bank of silver-grayish cloud in the 
east looking like vast drifts of smoke, behind which the 
sun came up, @ burning fire; and the whole set me to 
thinking of some of the old sacrificial rites of the old 
Druids. 

Between our house and the sea lie, for a quarter of a 
mile, the meadows, with a slow slope to the beach. 
The breezes tossed among the wet grasses, and the 
moist air, with its strong, fresh savor, thrilled every 
nerve, while every thing rioted in the full life, and joy, 
and abundant beauty .of the morning. I gazed and 
gazed, and it seemed as though my eyes could never 
drink inenough. At last they grew dim under a soft 
weight of tears. It is very strange that we can’t bear 
great happiness, any more than grief, without weeping, 
but I’m beginning to see that the longer one lives the 
more strange things they find in the world. 

Pretty soon Dane came along with the basket and 
the two small hoes, with their brightly painted handles. 
“Come, Dell,” he said, “I’ve got the traps all here. 
High time we were off if we expect to have the clams 
dug and served up for breakfast. Beside, the tide’s 
turned, and coming in.” 

O, it was fun going down to the beach through the 
long, wet meadow grass that morning! I don’t be- 
lieve that Dane and I walked after the prescribed city 
fashion for one step of the whole way. We just danced, 
hopped, raced and jumped like two wild things sud- 
denly let loose; and indeed we had been just this ever 
since we came to Rockledge, two weeks before, and 
found out what it really meant to have a cottage in the 
country, and that cottage by the sea. You see papa’s 
health has not been usually good for the last year, and 
his people began to fear that he was breaking down; 
and they had a meeting without our suspecting any 
thing of it all, and after a long discussion they egreed 
upon a plan for sending him abroad for six months. 

It was a great surprise, and, in more senses than one, 
a great gratification to all of us. But papa shook his 
head and looked grave, at last. ‘It seems selfish to 
have all the pleasure to myself. I want you, Mary, 
and the children, to take part in it, too. You need and 
deserve it quite as much as I,” he said. 

“We shallihave our share, Edward,” answered 
mamma, with the tears in her eyes, “thinking of all 
your happiness.” 

Again papa shook his head. “That is a negative sort 
of enjoyment, my dear. Now if I could only have the 
spending of this money which my people, in their 
thoughtful kindness, have raised for me, it wouldn’t 
carry me across the Atlantic, nor on a breathless run 
through Europe ;” and he looked at the heap of green- 
backs wistfully. There was more money in that pile 
than I had ever seen before, and more than papa had 
ever owned at one time, I am sure. 

I put in here, “What would you rather do with the 
money, now, papa, than go to Europe? It must be 
a & grand thing to see all the wonderful sights 

ere |” 

“A grand thing, certainly, my pussie; so grand that 
it makes a man’s pulses jump to think of it. But he 
wants at least a couple of yearsdor that matter. Now 
ifI could just invest this money in some little place in 
the country, by the seas , for instance, and go down 
there every summer, and carry you all with me, it 
Would be worth a thousand times more to me in the 
end than this rush to foreign countries and back. 

“I'm certain,” said mamma, thoughtfally, “if your 
People only knew your preference they’d consent to it 
a Your plan would keep you with them, 

“And me in far better working order for the next 
ten years. But beggars mustn’t be choosers, you 
know.” 

But somehow papa’s wish in the matter leaked out, 
and it suited the people better than the European tour; 
and somebody found out that there was a little old- 
fashioned house down at Rockledge which might be 
had for a song, or rather for just the sum that had 
been raised to send papa abroad. So, to end the mat- 
ter, one day—the most blessed of our lives, I do believe 
—the cottage was ‘snapped up,” to quote Dane again, 
and we are down here:at last to spend the summer in 
company with the glorious old sea, and the long gray 
beach at its feet, and the wide green meadows, where 
the winds come and g0, like the sound of the trumpets 
and of the horse that smelleth the battle afar off, and 
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Daniel and Adella are my brother’s name and mine, 

but we keep these, as one does one’s best clothes, for 

grand occasions; and Dane and Dell are the house- 

hold names, just the sort for homely wear and hand- 

ling. And yet there is some dew of love clinging 

to them, some sweet fragrance of tenderness shut up in 

the monosyllables that we shall never find in the state- 

lier names. 

But to come back to my story. Dane and I had laid 

a plan the night previous to get up before breakfast, 

go down to the shore, dig a basketful of clams, and 

surprise our folks by having them brought in for break- 
fast, fresh from the sea. It would be such rare fun, 
from beginning to end, and such a feat to boast of, too! 

There was no need of getting anybody’s permission, 
for papa had agreed that we should have the largest 
liberty from the moment we turned our backs on “the 
city and civilization,” and we had made the most of 
our privileges. Rockledge seemed to have opened a 
new world tous. We led a charmed life here, bright- 
er, used to think, than any old legend of fairies that 
had delighted my childhood, and whose sweet fancies 
haunted my memory still, though, of course, I had 
learned, long ago, that fairies have no existence out- 
side of poets’ dreams. But Dane and I had found the 
sea a vast, glorious, solemn mystery and beauty. We 
bathed in its surf, we danced on its green matting of 
seaweed, we were never weary of watching its mighty 
tides swing to and fro; of joining in the playful chase 
of its waves when they ran up with a song on the 
beach; or holding our breaths when the great sea 
roused itself in wrath, and the strong tides rolled in on 
the shore with a roar and atramp like an army with 
banners. 

We literally lived out doors. Mamma averred, with 
a little anxious doubt in her face, that in the space of 
two weeks we had grown brown as gypsies and wild as 
young savages. But papa was certain to come in to 
the rescue here with,— 

“Don’t be afraid, Mary. I'll risk them. They’ll 
come out better man and woman for being turned out 
just like young colts for a while. Nothing like air and 
exercise, and generally running wild out doors, for 
putting sound, solid timber into one’s youth; the sort 
of timber that will work up, one of these days, into 
true and worthy use for God and man.” 

Of course mamma could not say much after that 
about her “gypsies.” Papa has such a quaint, funny 
way of putting things, a way that always seems just 
the right thing, though you can never tell whether he 
is mostly in play or in earnest. 

Dane and I got to the beach at last. The tide was 
coming in now; the waves running up with a very joy 
of laughter upon the sands. The sea was sinking into 
calm, though its face was still warped with its wrestle 
the night before, with the winds walking over it in 
darkness and wrath. 

We stood there a moment on. the wet sands, sending 
our eyes far out to sea. “O, Dane, what a beautiful 
world it is! People talk about its being full of all sorts 
of trouble, and grief, and misery; but I can’t believe it. 
At least, it seems to me that it’s heaven enough to be 
here at Rockledge!” 

Dane was cutting the smooth sands into all sorts of 
hieroglyphics with the edge of his hoe, with that grave 
thoughtfalness which falls sometimes like a shadow 
upon the boyish eagerness of his face. “I wonder if we 
shall always think so of Rockledge,” he said. “I 





saith, Ha, ha! 


suppose that sorrow, and heartache, and all sorts of 
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trouble, have entered in here, too; though it has been 
a little paradise, so far, to us!” 

“At any rate, I can’t believe Adam and Eve were 
any happier in their bigger one; do you, Dane ?” 

Dane laughed and chucked me under the chin. 
“That is too good. Rockledge and the Garden of 
Eden! I think, however, father would say we hadn’t 
sufficient data for comparisons,” he said. 
“But you won’t tell him, please, Dane ?” feeling that 
I had said something very foolish, and dreading the 
laugh that would certainly be turned against me. 
“Ask any thing but that, Dell. The joke is too good 
to keep.” 
Dane’s eyes danced for a moment with fun out of 
that tanned face of his; but presently he grew sober 
again. “Come, this won’t do, Dell. We must put 
straight into the work now, or the tide will be upon 
us;” and he set the example, rolling up his coat-sleeves 
first, and then digging down into the wet sands “with a 
vengeance.” It was merry work for the next hour 
down there on the beach, the strong salt savor of the 
sea stinging the air and mingling with the fresh smell 
of the land, the breeze tossing our hair over our faces 
as we worked. 
Digging clams is no play, as you will find if you ever 
try it. But we filled our basket to the brim at last, the 
tide all the time creeping after us, and driving us far- 
ther up the sands. 
But it seemed all the time as though some song in 
my heart kept time with the waves; a song of praise 
and gratitude for the world that God had made so fair, 
for the joy and beauty of that summer morning, into 


could ever gather. So Dane took up the basket and 
slipped the handle on a strong stick, which latter he 
slung over his shoulder, and we started for the mead- 
ows again; and already the sun had begun to dry the 
long, coarse locks of grass that grew nearest the water. 

Do you envy us this morning of ours by the sca? 


Bat this was not all. 
To be continued, 


A TRUE AND TOUCHING INCIDENT. 





distant. 
the party to-day. 


her eyes to his face with a pleading smile. 


scended. 


pleasant conversation beguiled the way. 
forget your promise,” whispered the young wife, as 
they passed up the steps. 


look upon the wine when red. The party passed pleas- 
antly; the time for departure drew near. The wife 
descended from the upper chamber to join her hus- 
band. A pang shot through her beating heart as she 
met him, for he was intoxicated; he had broken his 
promise. Silently they rode homeward, save when the 
drunken man broke into snatchies of song or unmean- 
ing laughter. But the wife rode on, her babe pressed 
cl to her grieved heart. 


whose shining calm it seemed that no cloud nor grief 


A young man and his wife were preparing to attend 
a Christmas party at the house of a friend some miles 


“Henry, my dear husband, don’t drink too much at 
You will promise me, won’t you ?” 
said she, putting her hand upon his brow, and raising 


“No, Millie, I will not; you may trust me.” And 
she wrapped her infant in a soft blanket, and they de- 


The horses were soon prancing over the turf, and a 
“Now. don’t 


Poor thing! she was the wife of a man who loved to 


him,” he said, as they approached a dark and swollen 
stream. 

After, some hesitation she resigned her first-born, 
her darling babe, closely wrapped in a great blanket, 
to his. arms. Over the dark waters the noble steeds 
safely bore them; and when they reached the bank 
the mother asked for her child. With much care and 
tenderness he placed the bundle in her arms; but when 
she clasped it to her heart no babe was there! It had 
slipped from the blanket and the drunken father knew 
it not. 

A wild shriek from the mother aroused him, and he 
turned round just in time to see the little rosy face rise 
one moment above the dark waters, then sink forever, 
and that by his own intemperance! The anguish of 
the mother and remorse of the father are better imag 

ined than described.— Glasgow Christian News. 





For the Companion. 

MAT. WHITTLESEY’S FALL. 
Mat. Whittlesey was a sharp little fellow, roguish in 
school time, ready at play, and bright and forward in 
every thing he set himself about. He was handsome, 
too, and quite a favorite among the girls, which latter 
fact made Mat. very vain, and spoilt him before he en- 
tered his teens. 
However, he would not have done much mischief to 
anybody besides himself by his egotism and importance 
if he had not employed his smartness in sharp practice 
on his schoolfellows. 
Mat. had the knack (and he knew it) not only of get- 
ting all the best words, but of getting the best side ofa 
bargain, and his fondness for swapping jack-knives, and 
trading marbles, and pitching pennies to the disadvan- 
tage of his mates, grew into a passion that thoroughly 
controlled him. 
No consideration of right or wrong made any differ- 
ence with him. To know that he was keen at cheating 
was worth more to him than the approbation of a good 
conscience. It gave him present gain, and he was so 
accustomed to selfish enjayments that he could not be 
made to think a present gratification was not the all- 
Sufficient good of life. 
His parents and teachers often talked with him, and 
endeavored to cure him of his wicked love for taking 
advantage of weaker people, but Mat. had had his own 
way too long, and no representations of the certain evil 
he would bring upon his manhood seemed to have any 
effect in correcting him. 
One day Mat. brought to school an old continental 
bill, stamped for “one shilling,” that he had found in his 
grandfather’s account book. : 
Now he very well knew that this old currency was 
worthless, but he contrived to make the boys believe 
that he was really in possession of a shilling in money, 
and before noon he had made capital out of their igno- 
rance to the extent of a package of candy. 
The boy who had owned the sweetmeats, and who 
had been persuaded to part with them only on the con- 
sideration that he could get a larger package for the 
money when recess came, no sooner got out of the 
schoolhouse than he ran to the red store at the foot of 
the hill to get his candy. As Mat. expected, he soon 
came back looking very chop-fallen, complaining that 
the old bank bill was good for nothing, and that the 
storekeeper would not take it. 
Instead of showing shame at his trick, or offering 
to restore any of the candy, Mat. tried to raise a laugh 
at the boy’s expense when he accused him of cheating 
and demanded his sweetmeats back. 
“Jolly green you are not to know any better than to 
take it when I offered you the old paper. Anybody 
might have known ’twasn’t worth any thing. If you 
was such a fool as to take it I thought you might lose 
your candy and get your eye teeth cut.” 
So saying, he pulled a piece of the sugar out of his 
pocket, and provokingly put it in his mouth. 

The boys were always ready enough to laugh with 
Mat., especially when not themselves the subjects of 
his ridicule, for they were all more or less afraid of 
him, but now there were a good many who sided with, 
the cheated boy, and so far from langhing at him, sec-. 
onded his demand for the candy. 

Others soon fell in with them, and finally Mat. had 
every boy in the school against him. There was not 
one of them but had been victimized by the young 
sharper at some time or other, and now they protested 
in a body against his injustice, and did not hesitate to 
call him mean. 

Seeing that he still kept on eating the candy, regard- 
less of their words, they made a charge Npon him, and 
would certainly have made him in a few minutes the 
humbled subject of boy-justice, had he not been so nim- 
ble as to escape them. 

Running into the old woodshed that stood by the 
schoolhouse, Mat. sprang upon the beams overhead like 
a cat, and stood there dancing and making fun of his 
pursuers; but the boys were thoroughly roused, and 
indignantly swarmed into the shed, headed by the little 
fellow whom he had cheated, so that. he found himself 
any thing but safe upon his perch. 

Suddenly he lost his footing, and. plunged headfore- 
most to the ground at the foot of the wood-pile. The 
first thought of the boys was that he was killed, but the 
iscréam he set up as they carried him out, showed that 
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me the baby, Millie; I can’t trust you. with |: 


¢ had plenty of life in him, 
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Alarmed at the noise, the schoolmjstress came out to 
see what was the matter, andfound Mat. writhing about 
on the ground, his face covered with blood, and shriek- 


ing,— 
“I'm dead, I’m dead, I’m dead!” 


He had struck his forehead on @ sharp stone, and cut 
The schoolmistress aided him to 
his feet, and half-led, half-carried by her, the wounded 
boy reached the house of the nearest neighbor, where 
his hurt was dressed and he was immediately sent 


a deep gash in it. 


home. 


It was a long time before Mat. could come again to 
school, but we are sorry to say his confinement-at home 
His love for sharp prac- 
tice clung to him till he became a young man, and when 
his uncle sent for him to come to New York and learn to 
be a merchant, he began to gamble before he was half 
through with his apprenticeship, so that his employer 


did not make him a good boy, 


was obliged to discharge him. 
The way it happened was this: 


stole from his uncle’s till. 


punished him, 


He is now a thriftless fellow, wandering through the 
West, living separate from his wife, occasionally com- 
ing back to live upon the generosity of his relations and 
It was 
a great deal worse than the first, and left a deeper scar. 

Young readers, how much better and nobler it is to 


hers. He never recovered from his second fall. 


be honest than to be sharp. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ike Whitmore ran away, This was many ycars ago, 
and before most of my readers were born, but his fool- 
hardy conduct will serve as a lesson for youth of to- 
day, and so for their benefit I relate his adventures, 
You will understand better why Ike did so bad a thing 
when I tell you that in the first place he always had an 
unconquerable love of dangerous, break-neck adven- 
tures, which made him quite heedless of study, and ap- 
parently almost insensible to the attractions of home; 
and in the second place that he was an only child and 


(as too often happens in such cases) a spoiled one. 


By the time Ike was sixteen years old, his habit of 
having his own way in every thing began to interfere 
sadly with his own good and the comfort of his friends, 
and his parents regretted when it was too late that they 


had not held him in with a “tighter rein.” 


One day, after some hard words had passed between 
him and his father, he was sent, as a punishment, to 
cut stalks in a cornfield at some distance from the 


house, and did not come home. 


His mother kept the dinner waiting for him long 
after the rest had eaten, but he did not make his ap- 
Meantime a 
hired man had gone to the field and returned with the 
surprising intelligence that not a single cornstalk had 
been cut, and that there were no signs of the boy’s hay- 


pearance and she became alarmed. 


ing been there! 


His father now felt pretty sure that he had run away. 
His mother, too, remembered that when he left the 
house that morning, in his anger, he had said “good- 
by” to her in a strange way, and though she had taken 
little notice of it at the time, since he had never threat- 
ened to run away, she now thought, for the first time, 
that he had very likely made up his mind to steal from 


home when he went to the cornfield. 
Where he had gone nobody could guess. 


travelled roads. 


The whole neighborhood was soon roused by the 
news that Ike Whitmore was lost, and several neigh- 
bors volunteered to do what they could to assist in 
tracking him and bringing him back. We will leave 
the afllieted father and his friends awhile to their sad 
search, and follow the young wanderer in his very fool- 


ish flight. 


When Ike was sent by his father to the cornfield he 
feigned obedience, but no sooner was he hid from sight 


Mat. found in the 
great city some people as sharp as he, and some a& great 
deal sharper, and when he lost money by gaming he 
His uncle and friends kept 
his crime secret as possible, but as they could not con- 
scientiously recommend him to a good place again, the 
foolish young man at last found that the world was his 
enemy. They had learned his secret somehow and 


Besides, 
pursue him as they would, he had now four hours 
the start, and was probably not less than ten miles 
away, and as his object was to conceal his escape his 
course would be very little likely to be on any of the 


At length he spied in the distance a sort of hovel, 
which at first he took to be a coal pit burner’s cabin, 
but which proved on closer inspection to be a dilapidat- 
ed frame-house with one small, broken window, and a 
door made of a single board and hung upon one hinge. 

Thinking there could certainly be no living occupant 
in so miserable a dwelling, Ike pushed aside the door 
and crept in, intending to avail himself of the pour shel- 
ter for a night’s rest. As he was feeling about amongst 
the mouldy straw upen the floor, and trying to arrange 
it for a bed, his hand came in contact with something 
warm, and a sudden movement as of some large live 
creature caused him to beat.a hasty retreat from the 
hut. 

Looking over his shoulder as he hurried away, he 
saw at the window a face so dark and fierce that he 
forgot his weariness and ran like a deer from the spot, 
never slacking his speed for a minute till the ground 
became so rough and the sky so dark that he could no 
longer run with safety. 

Sinking down exhausted, he listened awhile in pain- 
ful suspense for the sound of pursuing footsteps, and 
then gave way to a burst of bitter self-reproach : 

“Fool that I was,” he exclaimed, “to leave my father 
and mother so! and now what have I brought myself 
to ?” and throwing himself upon his face he groaned in 
all the agonies of cowardly repentance. 

So utterly spent, however, was he by the toil of the 
day and by the extreme effort of the last few minutes, 
that sleep stole upon him in the midst of his lamenta- 
tions, and there, exposed to the chilly dew of night, the 
only son of his parents, self-exiled, lay unconscious for 
a while, both of his exposure and his sin. 

How long he slept he never knew, but when he woke 
it was with a sense of some one pulling at his neck and 
shoulders, that provoked at first a drowsy remon- 
strance from him, and then as the recollection of his sit- 
uation flashed upon his mind, he sprang up and cried 
out in mortal terror, to see close to his own in the dim 
starlight the very face and eyes that had looked at him 
from the hovel window! 

A strange, half-maniac being, of Indian descent, and 
who was known through the towns and villages as 
“Wild Hundred,” owing his name, probably, to a popu- 
lar impression similar to that which gave the Gadarene 
demoniac his title, had for several months haunted 
this neighborhood, wandering about the fields and for- 
ests and subsisting no one knew how. , 

He had taken up his quarters in the hut just before 
our runaway arrived there, and it was he who now 
held the terrified boy in his grasp, having followed him 
at a distance through all his recent flight. 

It was in vain that Ike struggled and called“‘mur- 
der!” The shaggy savage detained him with one 
hand, while with the other he tore the wallet from his 
shoulders and proceeded to devour its contents with 
the eagerness of a hungry hound. 

Occupied with this he Jet go his hold for a moment, 
and seizing the opportunity of escape, Ike bounded 
away with the breathless speed of one who feels that 
he must flee or die. In his terror he had no doubt but 
Wild Hundred meant to pick his bones after he had 
finished the bread and cheese. On and still on he 
stumbled and ran, for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
without daring to look behind him till he came to a 
small river that he could not cross, when he was 
obliged to pause. 

Panting and excited, he listened a moment, in doubt 
what todo. A shout in the distance and a loud, deri- 
sive “ho, ho, ho!” told him that Wild Hundred was 
after him. Gathering all his strength, the boy sped 
down the bank of the river, hoping to find a place 
to hide, but to his unspeakable dismay he heard the 
footstep of the Indian, and before he could conceal him- 
self his pursuer was upon him. Nerved now with the 
strength of despair, Ike tried to fight for his life. Little 
by little the wild man bore him towards the brink of 
the river, and then suddenly leaped over with him into 
the stream! More nimble than his adversary, however, 
the boy caught by a bush in his descent, and clung so 
firmly to it that the savage was shaken from his hold 
and fell into the current below. 

Ike lost no time in following up his advantage by 
scrambling up the bank and fleeing as fast as he could, 
his heart thumping against his ribs as if it would burst 
them. After a while he came to a travelled road, and, 
crossing the river on the bridge, he hastened forward 
till he saw a farm-house with a large barn and hay and 
straw ricks that smelled sweet in the night air. He did 





by a turnin the path, than he hastened to an out-cel- not dare to wake the family, so he determined to hide 


lar where provisions were kept, and filled an old} 
cheese-bag with bread and cheese and cold meat. 
Thus prepared he stole cautiously through the mead- 
ow, and having first made sure that he was not observ- 
ed, struck upon the main road and walked rapidly 
The road here, hedged in on both sides by tall 
young willows, effectually concealed him from view 
until he began to ascend the hill beyond, when he left 
the highway and entered a blind cartpath, that led 


away. 


through a growth of birches into a broad woodland. 


All this grownd was familiar to him, for he had often 
gone over it, and by the time his absence was discovered 
at home he had traversed the long forest and come out 


in sight of the distant market-town. 


All that day Ike travelled, resting at intervals to 
wipe the perspiration from his face and nibble at the 


himself, and jseeing a stable window open, he crawled 
through it and lay down among some buncles of 
barley. 

For some time he listened involuntarily for the foot- 
steps of his pursuer, but he heard nothing save the 
rustling of the rats and mice in the barley, the palpitat- 
ing of his own heart, and the voice of his guilty con- 
science, that seemed louder than either. At last, tired 
almost to death, hungry and penitent, he fell asleep, 
his last thought being an honesteresolve to make his 
way back to his parents if he ever awoke alive. 

To be continued. T. B. 
or 
THE KING AND HIS PAGE. 

The throne of Prussia has been occupied by mon- 

archs with some of whose names pleasant memories 





contents of his cheese-bag, till just before sundown he | have been retained. One of these, we are told, was 
found himself crossing a broad, barren upland covered | one day a little annoyed at having had to ring his bell 


with sand, and here and there a few scraggy, melan- | more than once without any one answering it. 


choly looking pitch-pines. 


On 
opening the door of his cabinet and entering the ante- 


He Jad kept aloof from the roads, and now he had no} chamber, he was surprised to find his page fast asleep 
idea what part of the country he was in. Tired with | ina chair. His first impulse was ty awake him; and 
his lengthy tramp, he began to wonder where he should , had he done so no doubt he would have done it rather 
tind a place to sleep. There was no human habitation | roughly. On coming up to the sleeper, however, a 
in sight, nor so much as the foot-print of a cow or| playful thought seemed to seize his majesty (for kings 
sheep to intimate that he was on the borders of civiliza- , are but men) and he resolved to amuse himself a little 
tion. Ghostly and shrill the wind whispered through , at the page’s expense. There was hanging partly out 


the tree tops, and now and then a solitary night bird, of the boy's pocket a paper, on which the king observed 


alighting unseen among the branches, sent forth its, something was written. 


shrill scream. 


His curiosity was excited. 
He would gratify it. It would be mean fora fellow- 


Ike’s spirits sank to zero, ard forgetting his foolish, | servant to do such a thing, no doubt; but it was differ- 


defiant independence of the morning, he felt that he 
would give a good many hard days’ work to be at the | 
old farm-house door again, but he feared the upbraid- 
ings of his father, and was not manly enough to return 


and ask his forgiveness. 


ent with him. Did he not wear a crown? So he qui- 
etly leaned forward, and as stealthily as any London 
pickpocket, extracted the letter, and retreated into his 





royal apartment. 


Taking his seat he opened it, and | 
with a gleam of amusement in his eye, he commenced 


reading. The letter was from the boy’s mother, and 
was as follows: 


“My dear son, 

“I return you many thanks for the money you 
saved from your salary and sent to me. It has proved 
a very great help to me. God will certainly reward 
you, my dear boy, for it, and if you continue to serve 
God and your king faithfally and conscientiously, you 
‘will not fail of success and prosperity in this world. 
“From your loving mother, 


| 
| 


ARY * # # #,” 


By the time the king had finished the letter his: 
amused look had given place to an expression of admi- 
ration, justice and benevolence. 

“Worthy boy,” he exclaimed, “and equally worthy 
mother. The act shall be rewarded.” 

And then stepping softly into his closet, he fetched a. 
number of ducats (worth 9s. 6d. each) and put them | 
with the letter, into the boy’s pocket. After this he' 
pulled the bell violently, which brought the page into 
his presence. 

“You have been asleep, I suppose,” said the king. 

The page stammered out an excuse, and in doing so 
he put his hand into his pocket and felt the money. 
Pale, and with his eyes full of tears, he looked at the) 
king imploringly. 

“What is the matter with you ?” asked his majesty. | 

“O,” replied the boy, “somebody has contrived my | 
ruin. I know nothing of this money!” | 

“What God bestows,” resumed the king, using a 
German proverb, “He bestows in sleep. Send the 
money to your mother, and give my respects to her, 
and tell her that I will take care of both her and you.” 

It was with a light heart the page wrote home his | 
next letter; and although the reader may have no| 
royal master to reward his virtue, he may still, by be- 
ing kind to his mother, if he have one, enjoy that 
which, after all, was the principal ingredient in the 
boy’s cup of hap, iness, namely, the satisfaction of de- 
nying one’s self of something for the sake of her who 
sacrificed so much for us in our infancy. 


—+o+ —__—_ 


THE OLD GRAY CAT. 


Within 4 chimney-corner old, 
For many a year there sat, 

To keep her warm in summer time, 
An antiquated cat. 





Her old gray coat was turning brown, 
And yet with harmless pride, 

To smooth its roughness with her tongue, 
With patient skill she tried. 


She watched with silent earnestness 
The motions of the cook, 

As if she meant on cookery 
To write the cats a book. 


She knew she was a favorite, 
For amply she was fed, 

And every day she took a nap 
Upon her mistress’ bed. 


She thought her kittens well deserved 
The comforts she enjoyed, 

And changing them from room to room, 
Hier leisure time employed. 


And then, what pets those kittens were! 
As soon as they could see, 

The children came from far and wide 
‘To have a jubilee. 


And well the cat her mistress loved, 
And loudly she would purr, 

And gently rub against her dress 
Until she spoke to her. 


For vagrant rats and giddy mice 
Our pussy kept her claw, 

And never failed to human friends 
To give the “velvet paw.” 


The old gray cat has long been dead, 
Yet those who knew her well, 

About the knowing ways she had 
Could funny stories tell. 





For the Companion. 
MRS. DIAMONDS---HER MARK. 

A woman, dressed a-la-mode, alighted from a private 
coach and entered a jeweller’s store on Broadway. She 
was looking for diamonds, and her selections were evi- 
dently made without regard to expense. The clerk 
was patient and attentive, the woman tedious and fas- 
tidious. At length, after having concluded to take one 
that pleased her, it became necessary, to complete the 
sale, that she should give her signature. 

“It was impossible to write with gloves on,” she 
said. 

The dealer was inexorable, however, and the sale 
could not proceed. 

With many blushes the poor woman was obliged to 
confess that she could not write, and the sale was ef- 
fected by her signature being attached, thus: 

Mrs. Diamonds, X Her mark. 

How many of the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
would be willing to wear diamonds upon fingers that 
could not guide a pen? 

Ignorance and vulgarity are never more conspicuous 
then when clothed in silks ang jewels. 

Perhaps no one article of adornment is more expres- 
sive of the refinement of the wearer than that which is 
known as jewelry. For this reason, young persons 
should especially beware lest they make the too com- 
mon mistake of supposing that whatever glitters also 
adorns. In cities one soon learns to shun common 
wares. Even gems are worn with discretion by such as 
do not care to be ranked as shoddy. 

Rings and other ornaments of pure gold, delicately 
fashioned, are always tasteful. The same may be said 
of hair ornaments which are invested with sentiment, 
and suggestive of sacred or tender memories. But the 
young lady who burdens her fingers with paste, and be- 
dizzens her person with gilded lockets and chains and 
head-gears, advertises her mental calibre and cultiva- 
tion in a manner she little dreams of. 

A gentleman with whose name you are all probably 


gathering courage to propose, the girl left the Tootn ty 
order to adorn herself more fashionably. When she 
re-appeared she was clad in silk; five rings Upon on 
finger and several others promiscuously worn; & Watch 
and chain displayed in such a mafiner that he coul 
estimate their value to a fraction; a bosom Pin Which 
looked like a framed landscape, and a head dress Lot 
unlike a jeweller’s show-case. 

What there was in this change of costume to con, 
pletely annihilate all his cherished hopes, our frieng 
protested he could not himself express, but he left the 
house with his question unasked, and whenever aftr, 


| wards he tried to recall her as the pretty Maggie be 


had loved so long, there came instead a vision of Tust. 
ling silk and the glitter of common place ormaments 
He could not reconcile the two, so he is a bachelor stjj, 

We have all had our hankering after ony fire, 
gold ring, and more than one of us have turned th, 
newly found prize again and again to be sure it Made 
no stain upon the finger. We had a youthful experi. 
ence ourselves, which we relate with blushes, but cap, 
not resist the temptation to make it the peg upon whieh 
to hang a moral. 


It was a very pretty gold ring, to be sure, and we 
fully intended to have it recognized as such, for We 
raised our hand this way and that, and found our head 
never rested so comfortably as when it was supporteg 
by the ring-finger. Having added a penny ring of 
black material, we watched the admiring glances Of our 
friends with great satisfaction, until we met with a yr. 
buff from the family seamstress. 

“Is your ring of gold ?” asked the seamstress, as shy 
waxed the black linen thread, spitefully. 

“Of course it is!” we exclaimed, with a disdainfy 
toss of the head. 

“And what is the dark one made of ?” 

“Jet, to be sure. Jet is very fashionable.” 

“Is it?” Here the seamstress bit off the thread as j 
she wished it had been my head. “Perhaps the rings 
under your finger nails are all jet, too. For my part] 
think eleven jet rings are ten too many.”’ 

Remembering this cruel thrust, we had great sympa. 
thy for a young friend who happened to be displaying 
her rings in much the same way a few days since. 

“See, grandpa, what charming rings Uncle Charly 
brought me,” cried Clara, extending her hand that he 
might the better examine them. “This is a diamond, 
see it sparkle!” 

“Bless me! what hands! what soiled fingers!> Om 
would say you had been digging for them in their na 
tive soil,” cried the grandfather, peering at them ove 
his spectacles. “The rings are well enough, but clea 
hands and tidy nails are infinitely more ornamental!” 

c. BNP, 


4@> 


A SHARPSHOOTER DISLODGED. 


The late Joshua R. Giddings was a dead shot witha 
rifle. There was not a man in the county of Ashtabuk 
(and that county was celebrated for fine marksmen) 
that could excel him either at squirrel hunting or at 1 
target shot. His son, Grotius R. Giddings, is a chip of 
the old block. At the breaking out of the war, “Oli 
Father Giddings” was Consul General of Canada, ste 
tioned at Montreal. His son R. was in his office 
Vice Consul General. When the first news of th 
struggle was received, young Giddings became restless, 
His father, noticing the fact, remarked to him, one day, 

“Grosh, what’s the matter with you ?” 

“Father,” replied the Vice Consul, “I think I want 
to go home.” 

“Well,” said the elder, “I’ve been thinking it wa 
the best thing you could do; and the sooner the better. 
When can you get ready ?” 

“By the next train,” answered the junior. 

On the next train he started for the Buckeye State. 
Passing through Columbus, he called on Gov. Denison, 
who was then in the governor’s chair, obtained a con- 
mission, and left for his home in Ashtabula county. 
In three and one-half days from the time he left Mor 
treal he had his company full and sworn into th 
United States service. 

That company he commanded in person until the 
battle of Phillippi; when he was promoted to the m+ 
jority of the 14th Regulars, which regiment he led# 
the battle of Gettysburg. 

The 14th was close to the front, and lying under the 
fire of the “——- The major was standing behind his 
command. Behind him was alarge rock, and behind tht 
rock a rebel sharpshooter, whom the Confederate Ge. 
Wilcox kept upon his staff to pluck off our officers. 4 
large rock onthe rebel right of Round Top afforded a sat 
cover for the Confederate. He would load his rifle 
hind the rock, then jump on the latter and take deliber 
ate aim at any officer he could see on our line, then dro 
behind the rock again and reload. This he continuei 
with fearful rapidity and precision. Major Giddings 
being rather conspicuous, came in for a share of the reb- 
el’s attention. At last, sick of the annoyance, he turned 
to a Union sharpshooter in his rear. 

“Here, you man with the telescope rifle, can’t yo 
bring down that rebel rifleman ?” 

“Well, major I’m trying to fetch him, but it is a long 





range. 

“it is no na for you than it is for him, and if yo 
don’t shoot him he will shoot me,” said the majo 
“Tf it is all the same to you I'd rather you would shot 

im ” 


“But,” answered the soldier, “the Johnny has one of 
those long range Pnglish Whitworth rifies, and they 
can beat ours in bearing up this distance.” Ba! 

“Well,” remarked the mgjor, “if you cannot hit hia 
on trying, for you onl w his attention this way; 
and if you don’t stop it I’ll shoot him myself.” 

The soldier and others in hearing smiled at wht 
they deemed the Sr or of the major. Jus 
then, whiz came a shot from the rebel sharpshoote, 
which completely shaved off one-half of the major’ 
moustache. Now this ornament was & particu 
of the major; in fact, his moustache was his Pp) 
Feeling something sting rather sha ly in close prox 
imity to his nose, he quickly clapped his hand to - 
spot, and behold one-half of his upper lip was shorn? 

its glory. 

Quickly snatching up a Springfield rifle from one of 
his men, he dropped behind a rotten stump a 
low for the rebel. In a few moments the sharpshootel 





familiar, but who would not like to be made the hero of 


an “article,” lost the only maiden he ever desired to mar- | 


ry, in this way. He had known her as the sweet, modest 
girl of plain parents, but being himself poor, had never 
revealed his love fer her. Some years of absence in- 
tervened, during which the young lady was engaged in 


teaching, and he im studying his profession. Finding | 


himself at length able to commence life socially, he 
went to visit this young friend in order to ask her to 
share his future. 

The lady received him very kindly, and looked more 
beautiful than ever in a pretty pink calico and a wild 
rose in her hair. 


He was invited to lengthen his call. | . 
He accepted the invitation, and soon after, while he was 


appeared, and quickly drawing his piece to his shou 

der, he sent his ball ‘anakting through the skull of the 
color corporal, within three feet of Major Giddings. ti 
| it was his last shut, for before he could again gain bis 
covert, the major fired, and the rebel was seen to tons 
his arms wildly throw his rifle in the air and fall heat 
long from his rocky perch. i be 

A stunning cheer from the entire line in sight of ia 
rock greeted the major’s feat, while he coolly procee 
| to reload his rifle. 

Just at that moment the rebel color guard came * 
to the rock close by where the dead sharpshooter lay, 
and planted their colors beside it. The major ag 
dropped behind the rotten stu-p; he sends that Te 
| sergeant one, and the rebel flag was brought to 








ust. ae 
| Again cheers broke from our line. But by this 
the enemy’s attention was attracted to this point, 
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squad of sharpshooters was noone up as near our; After this, if Providence has raised us, never let us the eagle’s nest. So he climbed the dizzy precipice on POLAND’S 
line as their cover would allow. They had evidently look down from our social 


destal and feel ashamed 


sighted the major’s position. Capt. Coppinger, of the | of the father we have left behind. 


14th, who had been watching the movement on the 
of the gray coats, suddenly called out : 

“Majot, you had better move off from. that stump, 
for the enemy have got range and mean mischief.” 

The major moved some ten or twelve feet to the| 
right, when whiz came a volley, 

d through the rotten stump, directly in range of. 
where the major’s head was a few seconds before. He 
coolly remarked, “A miss is as good as a mile,” and 
walked away. | 

After the battle the General commanding the division | 
remarked, “That is the first time I ever sawa | 
rifle beaten by a Springficld rifle at four hundred yards, | 
When and where did you acquire such skill as a 
marksman ?” 

“When I was ten years old, in the woods of the old 
Buckeye State,” answered the major; “the military 
school of the North-west.” 

During the day’s fight the 14th captured some of| 
these sharpshooters, and from them learned of the con- 
sternation produced by the fatal accuracy of the ma- 
jor’s shots. 





THE CHILD’S REQUEST. 


“Papa, don't leave your little boy, 
For when you're gone to sea 

There's nothing left will give me joy, 
Or seem like home to me. 


*Mamma has gone to live in Heaven, 
And we two are alone: 

I think you said that I was given 
To love you, now she's gone? 


**Do take me with you, and I'll try 
To cheer you all the way; 

Ell never marmar, pout or cry, 
But gladden every day.” 


With words like these, a little child 
Clung to his father's knees, 

And thinking of the ocean wild, 
Proffered his tender plea. 


The father yielded, for his heart 
Echoed his boy's request; 

*“*My child,” he said, **we will not part,” 
And clasped him to his breast. 


“We will not separate, little one, 
But, hand-in-hand together. 

We'll humbly say, ‘God's will be done,’ 
Iw calm and stormy weather.” 


Arf so they two, and hundreds more, 
t sail upon the deep. 
Nor feared at first the threat’ning roar, 
r wild wind's surging sweep. 
Aud when at last the tempest tore 
The strong ship like a shred, 


And in its fury hundreds bore 
Down to a watery bed; 


The father held his little son 
Close to his loving heart; 

One prayer was theirs,—"God's will be done, 
We'll never, never part.” 


For though to calm the mighty wave 
Was not God's gracious will, 

Yet Jesus came these souls to save, 
And whispered, ‘Peace, be still!" 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Little George was at church one day when the minis- 
ter preached about the missionaries. 

“Nurse, nurse,” whispered the little fellow the mo- 
ment the sermon was ended, “please lend me twenty 
francs.” 

“Eh! Master George, and what for, pray ?” 

“To help the missionaries to go and preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor heathen.” 

“No, Georgie, not until you have first asked mamma.” 

His mother was at home sick. Georgie stole out 
while the choir was singing, and as his house was near 
the church, ran to his mother, crying out,— 

“Mamma, you know I have twenty francs all of my 
own money. Give it tome quickly for the Missionary 
Society.” 

“That seems too large a sum for such a little boy. 
Will not half of it do?” 

“O, mamma, I must give it all. Think how many, 
many poor children are ignorant and must be told that 
there is a God.” 

“Very well, here are four pieces of five francs each.” 

“Mamma I should like a gold Napoleon better.” 

“Eh! how so, my dear?” 

“We must not give alms to be seen of men, and four 
silver crowns would look very large for such a little boy, 
while if 1 had a gold Napoleon I could put it between 
two cents so and nobody would know how much I put 
into the box.” 

His mother smiled fondly and quickly gave him 
the piece of gold. And God, who alone saw Georgie’s 
gift, rewarded him for his obedience to His command. 


—— +e —_—__ 


SHABBY CLOTHES. 


When John Tillotson was Dean of Canterbury, a re- 
markable scene took place in the hall of that worthy 
man’s residence. From some cause or other, the dean’s 

her had not risen out of his country obscurity, by his 
Son's elevation; so, on visiting the dean, in London, 
he presented himself in his usual dress of a simple 
countryman. 

“Is John Tillotson at home ?” he asked, on the door 

ing opened, after his single knock, by one of the 

an's servants. 
John Tillotson?” growled out the servant; “and 
hee t you know better man@—rs? The dean is at home, 
nt Rotto see the like of you. So you had better be off.’’ 
But he’ll see me,” replied the father, coolly, “for all 
youcan say.” 
And Mr. Tillotson was right; for, after the servant 
dealt outa good deal of insult, whica he thought 
very appropriate toa man shabbily dressed, another 'ser- | 
vant weut in to the dean and told him what was taking 
Place at the hall-door. 
It is my worthy father,” exclaimed the dean, after 
caring the description of the strange visitor. 


and some eight bullets 8 Will be seen from the following : 


| fellow, named James, just able to totter about upon his 

















pa then, instead of being ‘ashamed to acknowled 
Telationship to one so meanly clad, he ran out to the | 
and fell down on his knees, in the presence of his | 
wants, to ask his father’s blessing. a beautiful | 
yect for an artist is this. Here, on the threshold, | 
Stands the father in the dress of a countryman, with all 
be paternal pride and happiness inspired by the noble 
roe &more noble son. What filial reverence, confi- | 
i oe delight, and superiority over the vulgar preju- 
= to the worldly respecting external appecrenpe, do 
~ also see expressed on the dean’s manly face, as he 
— with upturned eyes to the father he so loves and 
Which he There, slinking a little behind the door, | 
salted : still holds in his hand, is the servant who in- 
one the man his master honors. Did you ever see a 
nite apanee expressive of greater mortification? It’s 
he eonla % what he said afterwards to the other servants, 
what have bitten his finger-ends off when he saw 
athe Mistake he had made. And there, too, a little 
Naga of the kneeling dean, are two or three more 

high we’ who, having been attracted to the spot by the 
on ords they had heard previous:y, now stand with 

mouth and eyes, the embodiment cf wonder. 


OUT WEST. 
The little people in Winconsin are very precocious, | 





Fred, a little chap of five years, having made up his | 
mind that a playmate of seven summers was necessary 
to his life happiness, took occasion, when the family 
friends were present, to ask her to marry him. 

“Pooh!” cried the astonished little maiden, “I’m old 
enough to be your mother!” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 

No other receipt is given. 


<> 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE PARKIE. 

One day little Parkie sat musing in the kitchen when 
he suddenly broke out,— 

‘*Ma says I don’t ’nounce my words right. She says 
I say vingedar (vinegar) and pertapers (potatoes.) Do I, 
auntie? No, tndeed, I don’t, I al’ays’nounce it vingedar 
and pertapers.” And after giving three or four self-sat- 
isfied little nods, Parkie walked off, little realizing that 
auntie was laughing at his droll self-conceit. 

That self-conceit will not be so funny when young 
master is alittle older? What hope is there of a child’s 
improving when he thinks himself right and his mam- 
ma, or other kind advisers, wrong? 

We are very happy to say that this was by no means 
Parkie’s usual way of receiving correction. When quite 
small he never went to sleep without asking, softly,— 

“Mamma, has your dear little boy been naughty to- 
day >?” 

His mother would mention something of which she 
did not approve. 

“O,” he would say, penitently, “I shouldn’t ought to 
have done that. Please forgive me, and then I will ask 
God to forgive me, too.” 

It was often said that Parker never disobeyed his par- 
ents without going to them frankly and penitently, and 
confessing his fault, especially when they would not 
otherwise have found it out. 

When he first began to walk he had a whip given him. 
His first exploit with it was to scamper off to the barn 
and begin to whip the heels of the horses. Now grand- 
pa Parker had a stable full of mettlesome creatures, and 
this raised such an uproar that he ran out, greatly 
alarmed to find his darling in such awful danger. 

“Parkie,” said he, sternly, “they will kick your brains 
out. Come into the house this moment.” 

Parkie followed him. ‘Now,” said grandpa, “sit 
down upon that door step; you must not go near the 
barn again.” 

Parkie obeyed. The time seemed very long as he sat 
whipping right and left at the flies and the grass. At 
last grandpa, pitying his wistful little face, took out a 
bright silver coin and gave it to him. 

“There,” he said, “you may have that if you will not 
go near the horses.” 

Parkie promised, pleased with his new treasure, but 
after a time he came and seriously offered the money 
to his grandpa. 

“What? what?” cried grandpa; “have you broken 
your promise ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you may certainly keep the money.” 

“No, grandpa,” said he, pointing to his heart, “Park 
wants all the time to whip the horses, right in here, it 
is such fun to see them jump, and Park shouldn’t ought 
to keep the money when he feels like that.” 

Grandpa smiled as he received the money, but took 
good care not to let Parkie fall into temptation. 

“The times are hard,” said Park’s employer, sixteen 
years after, “‘but we shall pay you another hundred this 
year.” 

“I have not asked for it,” exclaimed the gratified 
young man. 

“No, you have not; but we feel such a thorough con- 
fidence in your integrity that we are willing to pay you 
more than we would any other young man.” 

Was there not a striking resemblance between the 
child and the man? An Eastern king once remarked, 
“Even a child is known by his doings, whether his way 
be pure, and whether it be right.” 


THE EAGLE AND THE CHILD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

A peasant in the Pyrenees had three children who 
lived with their parents in a little cabin upon the 
top of these mountains. 

The.oldest, eight years old, was foolish; the second, 
five years old, was dumb; and the third was a dear little 





chubby feet. 

One day the two oldest took little James a long dis- 
tance from home before they were missed. When their 
mother went to search for them she found only the two 
oldest. 

The idiot began to laugh, but the poor mute was 
deeply moved. Neither of them could tell the poor 
parents any thing about their precious Jamie. 

Deeply afflicted, they first of all knelt down and 
prayed to God, then they went about all day and all 
night in search of their little one, without hearing any 
thing of him. 

While thus searching, a mighty eagle swooped past 
them on outstretched wings. Then the idiot began to 





laugh, but the mute was overcome with grief. Then | 


the poor broken-hearted parents knew what had become , ty 


of their darling Jamie. 
Let us go and see how God answered their prayer. | 
Even while they were calling upon Him, He was pre-, 
paring the way for Jamie’s safe return. ~ 
A skilful hunter was out that day and resolved to find 


which the bird had built its nest. There he saw the 
huge creature, and saw a little child struggling in its 
cruel talons. Its cries wrung his heart. The hunter 
knelt upon the rocks and prayed for skill to kill the 
bird without harming the child. Then he aimed and 
away sped the unerring ball. It struck the eagle in its 
breast and the bird fell lifeless. Then the hunter took 
up the babe, covered with blood but unharmed, and not 
long after laid him in the arms of his rejoicing mother. 

God is so good and so powerful that we ought always 
to believe in Him, even when there seems to be no hope’ 








NEW BOOKS 
JUST ISSUED! 


ONE-ARMED HUGH, The Little Corn Merchant, or 
Ralphand Tib. 16mo. Ill, $1,50. By Mrs. A. S. Mor- 
FAT, author of the Cedar Brook Stories. 

This is an excellent book, which cannot fail of being inter- 
esting and profitable to all who may peruse it. It should be 
in every family circle. 


GYPSY’S COUSIN JOY. By Mrs. E. Stuart Puetrs. 
l6mo. Ill. $1,25. 

This is the second volume of the Gypsy Series which have 
become so popular. Those who have read “Gypsy Broynton” 
will want this, and those who have not will want both. Gyp- 
sy is a character, and her acquaintance once made, she will 
live in the affections. 


FREDDIE AND HIS PETS; ADDIE AND 
HER PETS. Illuminated covers. Square. 12c. 


Two beautiful toy books, which the little ones will much 
admire. 


PUZZLES FOR HOUSEHOLD PETS. Ilumi- 
nated cover. Square. 25c. 

This contains the ‘Metamorphosis Puzzle,” “Puzzle Gar- 
den,” the “Protean Puzzle," the “Fountain Puzzle, the 
“Scissors Entangled,” “Rebus,” &c. ac. 

These are very interesting Puzzles fer hildren, and will af- 
ford them a fund of amusement. ™ 


SOCIABLES FOR OUR YOUNG FOLKS, II- 
luminated cover. Square. 34c. 
This contains Backgammon, Dominoes, “Queen's Guards,” 
“Royal Garrison," “Solitare,” &c. &c., with box of Dominoes, 
Dice, Checkers, with which all the games can be played. 


Also, a new edition of ‘*‘FUN FOR WINTER EVE- 
NINGS,” 25c, which embraces ‘‘Checkers,”’ ‘Fox and 
Geese,’ ‘German Tactics,” ‘Morrice’ and “Chinese 
Puzzle. 








In Press, to be soon Issued, 


NELLIE WARREN, OR THE LOST WATCH. Being -Vol.2 
of the Lindendale Stories, by LAWRENCE Lancewoopn, Esq. 


GUYPSY'S SOWING AND REAPING, being Vol. 3 of the 
Gypsy Series. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. By Mrs. MADgLINE LESLIE. 


GILBERT STARR. By GLanxce GarLorD; being the first 
volume od the Rainford Series. 
Published by 
GRAVES & YOUNG, 


No. 24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We make a few short extracts from the many Testimonials we 
have received from time to time, unsolicited. 

The New York Examiner, says: Every mother and house- 
Keeper must often act as a family physician in the numerous ill 
ness and accidents that occur among children and servants. For 
many of these cases I have used Davis's Pain Killer, and consid- 
er it an indispensable article in the medicine box. In diarrhea, 


it has been used and effected cures. For cuts and bruises, it is 
invaluable. 
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The Editor of the Christian Advocate, says: It is a real pleas- 
ure to us to speak favorably of this article, known almost univer- 
sally to be a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the 
body. Itis valuable not only for colds inthe winter, but for vari- 
ous summer complaints, and should be in every family. 


A. D. Milne, Editor of Messenger, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: 
There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly as Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my family for 
years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. I 
tested its qualities to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that 
could be desired. 


Mr. John Jackson, of the Calais Advertiser, writes: IT know it 
to be all it is recommended, having used it in my family six or 
seven years. 


The Salem Observer, says: No article of medicine ever attained 
to such unbounded popularity and extensive diffusion. It has 
penetrated to every part, even the most remote, of the known 
world, bearing with it its healing influences more potent than 
those of the spices of ‘‘Araby the blessed."’ We are informed by 
our principal druggists, that they sell more of this article for ex- 
portation than of any or all others, and that the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Cincinnati Nonpareil, Nov. 14, 1849, says: Some of our 
most prominent citizens and business men strongly recommend it 
to the public as an article of great merit and virtue, and that they 
never knew any medicine to become so deservedly popular in so 
short a time, | 39—2m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- 
entery, Diarrhoea and Cholera Morbus. Jt has done so for the 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rt. Rev. Bisn- 
op SouTuGatTs, and also Rev. JAMES PorTER, D. D., of N. Y., of 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. Keep a bottle on 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos- 





sibly, life itself. It is sure and safe. 36—7w 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. ——, 

vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. ighly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incrédulons of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared = by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 

0 
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Magic Bilious Powders. . 


This préparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. Potanp, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that denomination throughout 
New England. He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
medicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 
which completely throws in the shade all other discoveries in 


medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 


ceive the i pr jon of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 





PositrvE Cure For Liver Complaint! 
in its most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 


BILIOUS DERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
A 8ALLOW SKIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 
And a most wonderful 

Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague! 

(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
to always keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 

Here are a few important particulars :— 

1st.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 


2p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 
Complaint. 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 


4TH.+The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one package will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


5TH.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectual 
cathartic known. 


6TH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, as 
they can be sent by mail to any part of the globe for the price, 
50 cents. 


Circulars, containing certificates, information, &c., sent to 
any part of the world free of charge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application to 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 34—12teow 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 


STOMACH 
is the discovery of the inventor of Coe's valuabls Cough Bal- 
sam, while experimenting for his own health. It cured Cramp 
in the Stomach for him which had before yielded to nothing 
rut chloroform. 
The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun- 
try encourage us to believe there is no disease caused by a 
disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 


Physicians Endorse and Use it! 
Ministers give Testimony of its Efficacy ! 
And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed, 

DYSPEPSIA! 
It is sure to cure. 
HEARTBURN ! 
One dose will cure. 
SICK-HEADACHE ! 
It has cured in hundreds of cases. 
HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS! 
It stops in thirty minutes. 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 
It corrects at once. 
RISING OF THE FOOD! 
It stops immediately. 
DISTRESS AFTER EATING! 
One dose will remove. 
CHOLERA MORBUS! 
Readily yields to a few doses. 
BAD BREATH! 
Will be changed with half a bottle. 
IT I8 PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
Its UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS is owing to the fact that 
It Cures by Assisting Nature 
TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM! 
Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
34—12etow NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHQ@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., oN. Y 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS&., Proprietors, 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are Maxine Money with the LOWE PRESS, 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pei 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

2—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 





ALWAYS SURE TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. —It removes the 
cause, therefore removes the disease. Its effects are instantane- 
ous—don't take fifteen minutes. Its results are permanent and 
lasting. Cox's Dyspgersia CURE should havea home in ever 





York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
2—6m 





household. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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hy came in for its share of praise. The old lady shook AN INGENIOUS MONKEY. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. her head with an air of gratified pride as she ejaculated,| An English gentleman relates the following trick of a 
slowly, “Ann Maria allers did writelike a man; guesS | pet monkey, that was kept chained in his yard, About 
she’s been takin’ writin’ lessons; this here beats her) three feet beyond his reach stood a trough in which a THE 
Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. last letter a!l holler!” pig was fed. The monkey owas very. fond of the barley . 
cee earns sone Pr eal which was frequen ven to the pig: 
ee get it, — thus fastene’ , tight, puzzle even . = PERUVIAN SYRUP 
. animal. e monkey, however upon the fo! : 
Sinan. 68 Sree plan: While the pig. was feeding, the monkey seize Is a Protected Solution of the 


Te price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of. the subscription year, One Dolla: 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








BELLS. 

There is nothing that has more pleasing associations 
then the bell, sc that we can all agree with “sainted 
George Herbert,” when he says that the chiming of 
bells is angels’ music. The sound of the bell is associ- 
ated with our earliest recollections, and it goes with us 
through life, beeause of its connection with our relig- 
ious devotions; and though the practice of tolling the 
bell for the dead is not now common, it so far prevails 
as to connect the bell with thoughts of our “last of 
earth.” 

The bell was known in very remote time. In Exo- 
dus we read that a golden bell and pomegranate were 
by Divine prders placed on the hem of the robe of 
Aaron, almost three thousand four hundred years ago; 
and bells were used for purposes not unlike those for 
which they are now used, by the Egyptians, forty and 
fifty centuries since. The Romans used them, and the 
practice of employing them as signals for devotion is 
said to have been taken from the Roman practice of 
ringing them for the hours of bathing. 

Church bells were first used in the beginning of. the 
fifth century, and are peculiarly a Christian invention. 
They were first hung at Nola, in Campania, (Italy,) by 
St. Paulinus, bishop of that place. Hence they are in 
some languages called Nola, and Campana, and hence 
Campanile, or bell-tower, or steeple; and hence Cam- 
panologists or bell-ringers, or makers of bell music. 
Their use rapidly extended, and church bells were 
known in England more than thirteen hundred years 
ago. Their use has done much to add to the orna- 
menting of cities; for without them we never should 
have had the steeple, which was unknown to the an- 
cients. The modern church excels in this respect the 
ancient temple as much in architecture as in the great- 
er purity of worship of which it is the scene. Mr. Mer- 
ivale, speaking of Rome as it was in the days of Augus- 
tus, says, “Though crowned perhaps with statues on 
the summit, they (the temples) rarely overtopped, ex- 
cept from their position, the meaner buildings around 
them; the invention of bells, the greatest of all boons 
to architecture, had not yet afforded a motive or excuse 
for raising the many-storied turret, or suggested the ar- 
rowy flight of the spire or steeple.” The steeple points 
heavenward, and therefore it belongs peculiarly to 
the only faith that clearly settles the future life of 
man, and requires him so to live here as to win the 
fauor of God. 

That mania for monsters which finds expression in 
so many ways is displayed in the matter of bells. The 
Russians, who are of the most musical of peoples, and 
of a profound religious spirit, excel all others in the big- 
ness of their bells, as well as in their love for them. Mos- 
cow “bears the bell” for the number and size of its 
bells. They are counted there by thousands. One of 
them weighs 288,000 pounds. Another, which is on the 
earth, and broken, is of the weight of 444,000 pounds, 
and its margin measures 64 feet, while it is 19 feet in 
height. It has never been hung, and is now used as a 
chapel, having been consecrated by order of the late 
Czar Nicholas, Its value as metal is supposed to be 
$300,000 in gold. 

The Chinese have many great bells, there being seven 
in Pekin that weigh sixty tons each. The English 
have many bells, but not many very large ones. Their 
largest church bell weighs only 27,000 pounds, and is 
on York Minster. There is one of 28,000 pounds at- 
tached to the new Parliament House. 
Lincoln,” of which so much is said, weighs but 12,000 
pounds, or 5,000 pounds less than “Great Tom of Ox- 
ford.” The bell of St. Paul’s, London, weighs 11,500 
pounds. 

The great bell of the cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris is of the weight of 38,000 pounds. There are two 
bells in Austria that weigh 40,000 pounds each,—one at 
Vienna, the other at Olmutz. The bell Susanne, at 
Erfurt, weighs some 30,000 pounds, and is the 
finest one in the world, as it has more silver in it 
than any other. It was made in 1497, and therefore it 
is older than the Reformation. It began to ring while 
Luther was a child, and rings as loudly and sweetly 
as ever, though Luther has been dust these three hun- 
dred years and over. Thus do man’s works outlast 
man! 

The largest bell in America is attached to the cathe- 
dral at Montreal. Its weight is 29,400, and it was 
brought from Europe in 1843. It exceeds any English 
bell in weight. New York has the only great bell in 
the United States, the alarm bell of the city hall. It 
was made in Boston, and weighs some 23,000 pounds. 
There are quite a number of bells of half this weight 
in the country, but a bell of grand dimensions is yet 
to be suspended in America, 
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THE INFIDEL AND HIS CHILD. 


A clever mechanic, who was once an infidel, ex- 
pressed on a public occasion his desire to bless God 
tor Sunday schools. “They have been,” said he, “the 
means, under God’s blessing, of my conversion. My 
brother-in-law and sister persuaded me to send my 
little boy to the Sunday school. The child often heard 


the superintendent enforce the duty and importance of | 


prayer. One Sunday morning, while his mother was 
dressing his little brother, this boy was missing, and on 
inquiring of him where he had been, he replied he had 
been saying his prayers, and then he asked, ‘Mother, 
does my father ever pray? She informed me what the 
child had said. I had lived in the habitual neglect of 
prayer, but now I felt condemned; conviction seized 
my mind, I sought the Lord, and found Him, to the joy 
of my soul,” 


o> 


A quiet family in the country were electrified, the 





other day, by the poe of a telegraphic dispatch from | bending down. The man so miraculously saved has | 
sent the plant to which he owes his life to his betrothed 


a distant city. The telegram was passed around and 
duly admired. The dashing boldness of the chirogra- 


“Great Tom of 


VARIETY. 





THE CROW AND THE CHEESE. 


A crow, as he flew by a farm window-sill, 

A choice piece of cheese carried off in his bill. 
Intent on enjoying his banquet alone, 

And making the treasure more strictly his own, 

He flies to a tree, where the boughs, green and high, 
Hold out a broad screen from the curious eye; 

A fox, notwithstanding, the choice morsel spies, 
And plans his approach to get at the prize. 


“Fair bird,” said he, “how I admire thy wing, 

And thy musical throat—for I know thou canst sing; 
Only yesterday, passing these elm trees, I heard, 
Methought, the rich tones of the night-warbling bird, 
So sottly and sweetly — fell on the ear, 

I could but imagine the n snene near. 

Repeat for my pleasure the ravishing strain; 

Tune your voice to those notes of enchantment again. 
These speeches, delivered with flattering skill, 
Prevail with the crow to unfasten her bill. 

Down drops, on the ground, the much-coveted cheese, 
Which the fox, snapping up, carries off at his ease; 
Observing. though much he admired her strains, 

No compliment yet could he pass on her brains. 


How many who flattery speak to their friends, 
Extol them, to further their own private ends; 
Seme selfish advantage, alas! is their aim 

In all the fair phrases and speeches they frame; 
Kemember the price words of flattery cost 

When Eve heard the tempter, and Eden was lost. 


GOD ROCKING HIS CRADLE. 
The Occidental and Vanguard relates the following : 


Speaking of earthquakes calls to mind an anecdote 
related to us some time ago by an estimable lady, Mrs. 
K——-, residing in Los Angelos county, in California. 
An Indian servant girl, whose name we will call Fanny, 
was sitting by the side of our lady friend when there 
came one of the most terrific earthquake shucks ever 
experienced in California. Whilst the earth was reel- 
ing and trembling, houses rocking and creaking, dishes 
rattling, and dogs howling most pitifully, the Indian 








girl, clasping her hands and looking up at her mistress, 
her whole countenance beaming with delight, without 
the least intermixture of trepidation, exclaimed,— 
O, isn't that delightful ?” 
“Delightful!” said the lady, whose astonishment at 
the Indian’s unaccountable ecstasy almost made her 
forget her own alarm; “delightful! Why, Fanny, 
what do you mean? Are you not frightened ?” 
“Frightened ?” repeated the girl, “‘why, no, ma‘am, 
why should I be frightened when God rocks His cra- 
dle ?” 


~~ 


A VICIOUS BOY AND HIS RECORD. 


As the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
were about leaving their armory in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, one morning, and while many persons were assem- 
bled to see the corps, a boy scarcely sixteen years old, 
named James Owen Keating, was detected in the act 
of picking the dress pocket of Miss Photbe A. Hanson 
of a purse containing sixty-five dollars, and was arrested 
by officer Stewart, of the 2d Police, who committed him 
to the Tombs. In the afternoon Keating was arraigned 
in the Municipal Court. . 

It appears that he has been several times arrested 
during the past two or three years for different offences, 
of which were the following: In the fall of 1864, and 
again in May, 1865, for larceny and attempt at stealing ; 
in August, 1865, and December of the same year, for 
leading an idle and disorderly life. On one of these 
occasions he was kindly put on probation and placed 
under the care of Father Haskins, from whom he sub+ 
sequently escaped, and on the 12th ultimo he was 





.| again arrested on suspicion of larceny from the person 


and now has been detected in a crime for which he will 
probably be imprisoned for a long period. 





AN INCIDENT WORTH NOTING. 


Friday evening two colored boys were brought tothe 
station house from the “Hollow,” for breaking win:iows 
by throwing stones, and locked up. About ten o’clock, 
Sergeant Perry, being at the office, heard some one 
come in, and looking up, saw a colored boy not much 
higher than a chair seat, standing in front of the desk, 
hat in hand, uncovered in deference to authority. 
“Well, my boy, what’s wanting ?” asked the sergeant, 

“Are there two boys in here for bre: king windows ?” 
asked the little fellow. Receiving an affirmative answer, 
he then said,— 

“Well, Mr. Perry, I 
down to be locked up.’ 

On inquiring into the matter further, the boy said his 
mother had found out what he had been doing, and had 
told him to come down, own it, and be locked up. And 
sure enough, he bravely did it. But he was sent home 
and told to go to sleep, and when wanted he would be 
called for. That boy and his mother deserve a testimo- 
nial.—Providence Press. 

— +e 
MAXIMS OF BISHOP MIDDLETON. 


Persevere against discouragements—keep your tem- 
per—employ leisure in study, and always have some 
work on hand—be punctual and methodical in busi- 
ness and never procrastinate—never be in a hurry, 
preserve self-possession, and be not talked into convic- 
tion—rise early and be an economist of the time—main- 
tain dignity without the appearance of pride; manner 
is something with every body, and every thing with 
some—be guarded in discourse, attentive and slow to 
speak—never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opin- 
ions—be not forward to assign reasons to those who 
have no right to ask—think nothing in conduct unim- 
portant and indifferent—rather set than follow exam- 
ple—practice strict temperance, and in all your trans- 
actions remember the final account. 


«> 


broke windows and have come 





A TIGER’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A caged tiger, sick with sore eyes, had a live dog 
thrown to it one day for its dinner. Not being very 
hungry, the usually fierce creature did not touch the 
trembling little dog. This quietness gave the dog cour- 
age; and he began to lick the tiger’s sore eyes. This 
act seemed pleasant to the great wild beast, and the dog 
continued it from time to time till the eyes of the sav- 
| age lord got well. The tiger from that time took his 

tiny four-legged doctor under his patronage, looked 
| upon him kindly, if not fondly, and allowed him to eat 
| what he chose of whatever food was thrown into his 
den. Henceforth they lived like bosom friends. 


A BATTLE INCIDENT. 


| A German journal recounts the following episode of 
| one of the late battles : 


A young soldier, in the midst of the tumult of bat- 
| tle, thought he saw on the grass a four-leaved sham- 
rock growing. As such a plant is rare, and is consid- 
ered to bring good luck, he stooped to take it. At that 
very instant a cannon ball passed over his head, so 
| near that he must have been killed if he had not been 














' at Koenigsberg. 





the tail of the porker and gave it a sharp pull; the lat- 
ter turned quickly to return a bite, and in so doing let 
falla mouthful of the desired barley meal, which his 
cunning tormentor immediately appropriated ; he re- 
peated the experiment wlth great satisfaction, until the 
meal was finished. 





CLEANLY DIRTINESS. 


A friend of ours, being very neat in his dress, was 
rather taken aback a few days ago. Meeting an ac- 
quaintance equally celebrated for being slovenly in ap- 
pearance, he remonstrated with him thus: 

“Billy, why don’t you put on a clean shirt? The one 

ou are wearing is snwffy and dirty.” 

“Well, Jack, 1 do put a clean one on every week.” 

“Every week ? hy, I change every day, and in hot 
weather I put on two clean ones.” : 

“Two clean shirts a day, Jack!” responded Billy, in 
amazement. “Is that possible ? Why what a very nasty 
man you must be, to be sure!” 

Jack was dumb. 





STORY OF A SENTINEL. 


A story is told of a Prussian sentinel stationed on the 
steeple at Troppau, and left behind there when his com- 
pany retreated. The citizens attempted to take him 
prisoner, but the Prussian easily defended with his 
bayonet the narrow winding stair by which alone ac- 
cess could be gained to the steeple. They then decided 
on reducing him by famine, but the Prussian having 
with him a good supply of cartridges, announced that 
uniess he was regularly and well ted, he would shoot 
every one who passed in the streets around the church. 

The good soldier thus contrived to maintain his posi- 
tion for two days, when Troppau was reoccupied by the 
Prussians, and he was relieved. 





JUMPING AT A CONCLUSION. 


A steamer was on & voyage when a gale came on, in 
which some boxes filled with herrings broke loose, so 
that the herrings were strewn about the deck. A tall 
Hibernian, who had been in the steerage, on coming up 
to see how the weather looked, saw the herrings floun- 
dering about, and in his dismay, exclaimed, “Ah, boys, 
it’s all up wi’ us now; the very herrin’ are seekin’ shel- 
ter on deck!” 
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Tue Cve ALLEY makes one of the most delightful | 
amusements for the home circle that has yet been pre- | 
sented to the public. It rivals the Parlor Croquet in | 
many respects. To the many circles that have enjoyed 
the **Croquet upon the lawn,” the Parlor Cue Alley will | 
be very welcome for the coming long evenings. We 
commend it to our readers. 

D. B. Brooks & Brother are the sole agents, 55 


Washington Street. 
+o —___—_—_——_ 


JouNn CLERK, the famous Scotch advocate, was plead- 
ing befure Lord Eldon, and pronounced several times 
the word enow for enough. 

“sir, Clerk,” said the chancellor, dryly, “we sound 
the ough as uff—enufl, not enow.” 

“Verra well, ma lord,” said the canny Scott, “of this, 
then, we have now said enough; and 1 come, ma lord, 
to the sub-division of the land in dispute. lt was ap- 
portioned, ma lord, into what in England would ve 
called plutf-land, a pluff-land being as much land asa 
plutfman can pluff in one day.” 

His lordship could no longer stand the repartee, but 
burst into a hearty laugh, saying, ‘‘Pray proceed, Mr. 
Clerk; I know enow of Scotch to understand all your 
argument.” 


THERE is a man in Connecticut who has such a ha- 
tred to every thing appertaining to a monarchy, that 
he won’t wear a crown on his hat. 


A PAPER giving an account of Toulouse, says, “It isa 
large town,containing upwards of sixty thousand inhab- 
itants dust entirely of brick.” 


To pRaIN lands. Drink whiskey and spend all your 
time at the village tavern. This will drain you of all 
your lands in a short time. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





To make Wine or Brandy Float on Water. 


To perform this seeming impossibility take a tumbler half full 
of water, and placing a piece of thin muslin over the top of the 
same, gently strain the brandy or wine through the muslin, and it 
will remain on top of the water. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am composed of 8 letters. 

My 6, 4, 8 must have three to make it. 

My 1, 8, 4 only a couple. 

My 7, 4, 2 wants one to make.a thousand. 

My 38, 2, 5, 3 is the humblest of beings, and a “great conqueror.” 
My whole, no man, woman or child ever saw; in fact it is not, 


nor ever was. 
2 
In the dim twilight shed by the sun's latest ray, 
O'er my steep, rugged second Jirst made its way. 
By the soldiers in silence ‘twas hurried along, 
The march unenlivened by laughter or song; 
For their comrades, besieged, in despair saw each day 
Their food and munition fast wasting away ; 
And my Jirst bore my whole to these warriors bold, 
A freight far more precious than silver or gold. 
All night they go on, and rejoice in the storm 
Which shields from the enemy's sight every form; 
And, ere the first rays of the morning betray 
That they've passed, they are safe, and no foeman can stay 
My Jirst with its load; it has entered the gate. 
Thanks to its brave convoy, it comes not too late! 
It has given new strength to the soldiers within, 
And that fortress the enemy never may win. 


4. 
com of 44 letters. 
14, 3, 9, 17, 44 is a Divine attribute. 
43. 13, 16, i8, 4. 11 one of our Saviour’s names. 


os 


, 7 what we pray for. 

25, 26 our temporary abode. 

8, 19 a bundle of wheat. 

a term of reproach, forbidden. 

, 27 an animal mentioned in the Bible. 
Joshua's father. 

an insect mentioned in the Bible. 
one of the Beatitudes. 


REREEEEEEEREE 
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Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1. Too ome cooks spoil the broth. (Two men-E-cooks-spoil- 


3. England. 


the-B-wrot 
2. Su 


‘ tains your prediction. 


PROTOSZIDVDE OF IRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood with a =e principle, or life elemeng— 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in enring 


Drsrspsia, Liver Compiaint, Dropsy, Curomo 
@a, Bors, Nervous AFFECTIONS, 
Cutts anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
or ConsTiITuTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 
BASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Buapper, FemMaze 
ComPLaints, 


And all diseases originating ina 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects arg 
not followed by corresponding r ion, but are permanent, in 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 








Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 

**e* “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than tr; 

we years’ standing. * * * * | have been so wonderfully benefited 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality. People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I am widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done so 
much for me." 


4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston, 


“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed un 
interrupted health ever since.” 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complain 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. ht vinn 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 
I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent on 


Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I tuk 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired, 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations. ig 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y. 


T do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonk 
properties, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anemic conditions 


of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de 
bility or want of vitality. 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
writes to a friend as follows: 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 
It has made a NEw MAN of me; infused 
into my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulout 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than # 
any time during the last five years.” 


An eminent Divine of Boston says: 
“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle” 
A clergyman writes as follows : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have d+ 
quale the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlanti. 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

. Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 

weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and hapy 
men and women; and invalids cannot r bly hesitate to gin 
a trial. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures atl 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physiclals 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interes 
ing matter, will be sent FREER to any one sending us their nam 
and residence. 


G27 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown ini 





FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street.............. Boston 
J. P. DINSMORE, . 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


— 





SCicOFULA. 


ft 

All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The diffical 
has been to obtain a pure ition of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is s Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solve 


Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 
THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


It Aas cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold i 
Uleers, Cancers, Salt Rheum}; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 


Rheumatism, ia, C ion, Female © 
plaints, Heat Licer and Kidney Diseases, §¢- 


From J. W. HORNER, Beg, Pachersbare, West Virginia, 5 


“Dr. H. Anpens & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had ~ 
running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine . ~ 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced a person quite iov, 

to try the medicine. He can now attend to his b 
and is quite encouraged.” 


Our Circular, which will be sent free to any one scene 
address, contains testimonials from Kev. Geo. Storrs’ ok. 
lyn, N. ¥., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. ; 

DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMIST. 
48 BROADWAY, * 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 baer i 

Boston, and by Druggists generally. 
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